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YOU and * 


A “Trackside” 


Nearly all the things you eat, wear, or 
use, and the materials of which they’re 
made, move to you—somewhere along 
the line—by rail. So here’s a “track- 
side” report of how the railroads did 
their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 
the railroads hauled an average of 12 tons 
of freight one mile for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million peo- 
ple rode the railroads every day. That’s 
equivalent to carrying every man, woman, 
and child in the country on a trip of almost 
300 miles during the year. 


3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the aver- 
age American freight train moved more 
tons of freight more miles per hour than 
ever before in American railroad history! 


4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” 
In 1948 the railroads spent for improve- 
ments alone more than a billion dollars. 
That meant spending an average of three 
million dollars per day —for new stream- 
lined passenger trains, new freight cars, 
and new, more efficient locomotives — for 
new track, signals, and shops to keep them 
rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 
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Your Railroads 
Report for 1948 
















5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads pro- 
vide and maintain their roadway and 
equipment with railroad dollars, not tax- 
payers’ dollars. In addition they pay about 
a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes 
help support schools, roads, and the public 
safety and welfare. They are not spent 
for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services the railroads received in 
1948 an average of only about 14 cents for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile. And for 
carrying a passenger one mile, they got 
considerably less than they got a quarter 
of a century ago— when wages and the 
prices of railroad materials and supplies 
were only half what they are now. 


To keep on making improvements in. 


service, railroads must continue investing 
money in plants and facilities. To be able 
to do this they must make earnings in line 
with today’s costs. For only adequate earn- 
ings can justify the investment required 
to keep America’s railroads the most effi- 
cient, the most economical, and the safest 
mass transportation system in the world. 

















WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 





—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


You'll find everything you need for your school—from seatirg 
to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 

Rely on us to fill all your needs in school supplies and equip- 
ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, money-saving way to 
buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school 
officials from coast to coast are doing. 


Pree — School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buying 
guide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 
No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


ctmedtcan Seating Company 


NOTE: Seats, bocks, and desk tops of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, for moximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored plywood, similarly bonded 
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The Improvement of Public Relations 


H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 
@ 


nq 
f] HE SCHOOLS belong to the people. 


They have been established by the people 
for the use and benefit of children and 
society generally. There would be no 
need for schools if there were no children 
to be educated. Many people, including 
some public officials when enacting legis- 
lation, act as if they thought the schools 
belonged to the teachers. Sometimes 
teachers and superintendents forget and 
behave as if the schools are maintained 
for their benefit. This is a totally false 
concept of the purpose of the schools. 
Teachers and administrators are merely 
agents that direct the work of the schools. 


As teachers we should never let the 
parents and the public forget that the 
schools are theirs. We should keep them 
conscious that if they neglect the schools 
they are neglecting their children. It is 
our responsibility to make the people un- 
derstand at all times that when they build 
a new school, purchase better equipment, 
provide library facilities, increase the 
teachers’ salaries, that they are not do- 
ing these things for us as teachers but for 
the education of their children. If we 
can keep this point of view uppermost in 
the minds of the people, it will be much 
easier to secure needed funds for the sup- 
port of an adequate school system for the 
children. 


Parents love their children. They are 
deeply interested in their physical, spir- 
itual and educational growth. They 
stand ready to make great sacrifices to 
provide opportunities for their develop- 
ment along these lines. What we have to 
do as teachers to secure adequate support 
for the schools is to convince parents of 
the need of equipment and personnel to 
do a good job. The teacher is a public 
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relations officer of the school as well as 
a teacher. If this responsibility is long 
neglected, sooner or later many people 
may get the idea that the schools exist 
for the teachers, and when the public ac- 
cepts this idea it grows indifferent toward 
supplying sufficient maintenance. 


Reference has been frequently made 
in recent years by those who are not too 
favorable to the growth and development 
of our schools to the “school lobby”, 
sometimes calling it “the pernicious 
school lobby.” This is a charge every 
teacher and every friend of children 
should resent. It is true that the teachers 
do endeavor to influence the legislature 
to enact constructive school legislation, 
but to what end? Is it not for the pur- 
pose of improving the schools for the chil- 
dren? Our efforts in behalf of schools 
are not primarily selfish. Who would 
represent the claims of the children be- 
fore a meeting of the General Assembly 
if not the teachers? Children would have 
no difficulty getting good school laws 
on the statute books if they could vote, a 
privilege enjoyed by their elders. 


Let us as teachers keep on lobbying 
for better opportunities for children. 
There is no stigma in lobbying for a 
righteous and unselfish cause. The only 
criticism I would have regarding our 
lobbying is that we have not been very 
effective as measured by the results we 
have obtained. So long as the state per 
capita cost is only $30.05 (1947-48) and 
the average salary for teachers is $1,894.- 
75 we cannot be accused of being a very 
effective “pernicious lobby.” 

In the kind of civilization in which we 
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live it is necessary to be united to sur- 
vive. Labor has found this out; farmers 
have discovered it; business men long ago 
accepted this fact; the various professions 
are organized to attain their objectives. 
Teachers likewise must have a strong, dy- 
namic, united profession working con- 
stantly to improve the schools of the 
nation. 


The place for us to do our most ef- 
fective lobbying is at the grass-roots 
level. If the teachers are locally organ- 
ized, they can present their cause to can- 
didates for public office and ascertain the 
candidates’ views on such matters before 
the elections. Such a procedure is far 
more effective than to attempt to change 
the minds of legislators after they arrive 
at Frankfort. I urge that we have local 
organizations of classroom teachers, alert 
them regarding all school problems and 
get these teachers to interpret these needs 
to public officials. When this is done 
well there will be little or no need for the 
profession to do lobbying at the state 
capitol. 


My advice to teachers is not to do less 
lobbying but more effective lobbying; not 
to wait until members of the General As- 
sembly are elected and are attending 
meetings of the legislature in Frankfort, 
but to lobby at the local level before the 
primary and the general elections. But 
as lobbyists let us be certain always that 
we are working in the interest of a just 
cause. Let us place a little child in our 
midst and work in his behalf. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


The photograph on this month’s cover 
is used through the courtesy of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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IF and AND 
If in the course , 
Of life’s affairs 
It seems to you 
That you must have 
Complete control 
In shaping plans 
To carry on 
That which affects 
Your fellow man 
You have assumed 
A lot of things 
That are not so. 
For other minds 
Have notions too 
And they'll be heard 
As well as you 
So your ego 
Should keep its place 
And help your brains 
To “save your face.” 


W.P. King 








Superintendent Boswell B. Hodgkin 
has announced the appointment of the 
following as members of a State Com- 
mittee on School Public Relations: Car- 
los Oakley, Morganfield; Miss Mary Lee 
Travelstead, Franklin; Charles Hart, 
Bardstown; W. S. Milburn, Louisville; 
R. F. Flege, Irvine; J. A. Caywood, Inde- 
pendence; Miss Catherine Hendricks, 
Belfry; Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson; W. 
E. Lacy, Jamestown; J. C. Eddleman, 
Pineville; M. O. Wrather, Murray; H. L. 
Donovan, Lexington; J. W. Brooker, 
Louisville; W. D. Chilton, Frankfort; 
and Mrs. John Kirksey, Paducah. The 
committee held an organization meeting 
at Frankfort on January 28. 
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N. E. A. Tour - M-5 


A FIRST REMEMBERED PEEP at Mexico, 


so many years ago, through the pages of 
a book telling of the magnificent snow- 
peaked Popocateptl stretching far up- 
ward from the valley of the floating gar- 
dens, served a worthy beacon among all 
others to charm on the fortunate members 
of the Travel Group, M-5, whose dream 
came true in a visit this summer to that 
beautiful land of friendly people, where, 
after a while, one feels “the heart is so 
full that a drop overfills it.” 

We think a trip has been good if we 
continue to experience satisfaction after 
the return. When we add an increased 
appreciation of one’s fellowman, surely 
it has been rewarding. Much of the rich- 





Mr. Huskey has had a wide experience as 
elementary school teacher in South Carolina 
and Kentucky, and has been principal of the 
Ninth District School, Covington, Kentucky, 
since 1925. He holds the B. A. degree from 
Berea College, and the M. A. degree from the 
University of Cincinnati. In addition, he has 
had graduate work at Columbia University. 


Mrs. Huskey has taught in both elementary 
and high schools in Ohio and Kentucky and 
since 1944 has taught in the sixth grade in the 
Covington schools. She has her B. A. degree 
from Berea College, and has taken graduate 
work at Ohio State University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of Cincinnati. 











ness of experience of this trip was due 
to the excellent planning of Mr. Paul 
Kinsel, heading the Travel Bureau, and 
to our guides, Mr. Laurence Hamley and 
Mr. W. Jefferson Dennis, who helped us 
to a deeper understanding, filled with the 
joy of having been there and with the 
yearning some day to return. As we be- 
came acquainted with these amiable 
gentlemen, each of whom shared as well 
as complemented one another in an ap- 
preciation of the Mexican people and 
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Mr. and Mrs. John F. Huskey 





Reading from left: Mrs. Huskey, Mr. Huskey, 
and Miss Vaughan, members of the N.E.A. 
party at Taxco. 


their culture, we felt very fortunate. To 
the splendid Committee of N.E. A. 
Teachers of Mexico, as well as to the 
gracious representatives of other cultural 
and governmental organizations, we are 


indebted. 

It is a wonderfully inspiring thing to 
experience this land and culture. So, 
while it was a very eager group which 
walked down San Antonio’s streets that 
August morning to the Mexican Con- 
sulate to secure permits for this adven- 
ture, it was a group much broadened 
spiritually and culturally which traveled 
those same streets three weeks later. Our 
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Mexican friends and neighbors showed us 
such genuine kindness of spirit that our 
hearts have been warmed for all our 
lives. 


Mexico can be proud of her past, of 
which we are reminded on every hand, 
mingling its remnants with the present 
to round out the picture of modern Mex- 
ico. This land, widely evidencing great 
volcanic upheavals of early date, also 
holds, either secure within its ashes or 
upon its surface, various and stupendous 
engineering relics and monuments of 
races with highly developed civilizations. 
Recent discoveries show this land to have 
been inhabited fifteen thousand years ago. 
We realize the high culture of the Mayans 
before 1000 B. C. It is with heightened 
appreciations one views numerous re- 
mains of the various civilizations that 
have risen and fallen in this land. Of 
special interest are the ruins, just out- 
side of Mexico City, of the Toltec Capitol, 
San Juan Teotihuacan, covering eight 
square miles, the richest archeological 
field in North America. It includes The 
Pyramid of the Sun, covering more area 
than Cheops of Egypt, The Pyramid of 
the Moon, and a great Main Street lead- 
ing to the extensive Citadel and to The 
Temple of Quetzacoatl with its sculptured 
feathered snakes, shrine of the high priest 
alone. The past was rich even before the 
Aztecs conquered in 1325, hewing the 
great city, Tenochtitlan from the waters 
of the lake where they found their sign— 
the eagle sitting on a cactus with a snake 
in its beak—on an extensive plateau of 
seventy-five hundred feet altitude in a 
land of perpetually “air conditioned” 
climate. The Aztecs had planned well 
For the conquering Cortez, who jour- 
neyed here with difficulty, it was compar- 
atively easy to force the Aztecs to use 
their skill in erecting structures more 
suited to his taste. So the present Zocalo 
or Government Square is identical with 
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the Aztec’s. The present Cathedral, larg- 
est in Mexico, stands where the Aztec 
temple stood; the Palacio National, 
where Montezuma’s palace, with its hun- 
dred bedrooms and its hundred baths, 
was located. The conquerors, not under- 
standing the twenty ton Calendar Stone 
with time calculations more accurate than 
Europe has yet made, buried it with other 
idols of evil portent. Recently it was 
placed with other outstanding archeologi- 
cal treasures in the museum there. 


Similarly one could enumerate the 
great effects of the Spanish culture on the 
past and present life of Mexico. We 
know the lust for gold of Cortez and his 
men, but we had never conceived the 
great magnitude of the influence he and 
his countrymen exerted on this land by 
their extensive destruction and still more 
elaborate construction in erecting impor- 
tant public buildings still in use. But 
with this understanding of a past re- 
sponsible for much of the quaintness, va- 
riety, and color of the present, we are 
more interested in the warm, pulsating 
life of the Mexico of today. 


Chartered Mexican buses, driven by 
handsome, capable, and courteous driv- 
ers take us from New Laredo to Mexico 
City over the magnificent Pan American 
Highway. Traveling upward in an arid 
region of mesquite, cactus and sage, fa- 
miliar grows the sight of villages with 
thatch roofed huts of mesquite poles 
where the native lives out a meager ex- 
istence with his cattle and perhaps flocks 
of black and white sheep and goats. Ev- 
erywhere one sees the lowly burro, chief 
burden bearer of all Mexico. As we stop 
here and there for refreshment, including 
glasses of ice cold orange juice in the re- 
gion of citrus groves, banana trees, and 
sugar plantations where parrots abound, 
we begin to be charmed by the sincerity 
and warm hospitality of the people. Our 
road climbs Mamilique Pass whose de- 
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Taxco, Mexico 


scent takes us toward Saddle Mountain, 
landmark for the thriving industrial city 
of Monterey with many beautiful white 
homes, lovely and artistic with grill win- 
dow trimmings. 

Ascending, we cross the Tropic of Can- 
cer and note among other things the wild 
and cultivated maguey plant of so many 
uses. Our climb takes up to majestic 
heights, where oaks and pines grow amid 
scenes of breath-taking beauty, and where 
every foot of elevation carries us closer to 
the popular tourists’ haven, Mexico City. 
Arriving, we come up the famous avenue, 
one of the most beautiful in the world, 
The Paseo de la Reforma, leading off to 
Chapultepec Park and the famous Chap- 
ultepec Palace, overlooking all Mexico 
City. 

Interesting among numerous trips pos- 
sible from Mexico City is the beautiful 
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drive to Puebla, home of the Televera 
Tile Works; and on to Cuernavaca, resort 
town since the days of Cortez and with 
a wonderful climate; and to Taxca, silver 
mining center, said to be one of the 
quaintest towns in the world with its old 
architecture, and with its steep cobble- 
stoned streets. 


It was our privilege to have several 
days in and around beautiful Mexico City 
where one can always find interesting 
things to do, such as eating at the famous 
House of Tiles, where excellent food is 
served by efficient girls in Mexican cos- 
tume; visiting the Zocalo; wandering up 
and down the streets of little shops, with 
their corrugated doors, where goods of 
excellent workmanship are sold; visiting 
the Palace of Fine Arts, or enjoying a 
Mexican Symphony or Play held there; 
or visiting the markets or department 
stores. 

One Sunday it was our privilege to be 
welcomed to Xochomilcho by its woman 
mayor, the distinguished and cultured 
Senora Guadalupi I. Remeriz. After her 
greeting, accompanied as always with 
flowers and music, we spent a few joyful 
hours on the canals bedeckéd with flower- 
trimmed boats. One cannot describe the 
charm of this beautiful spot where people 
flock of simple, wholesome enjoyment, 
except to set it in direct contrast with the 
sport of the bull ring, which, too, is a 
place of Sunday rendezvous. 

We enjoyed being entertained by the 
teachers of Mexico on many occasions 
whereby we were able to see some fine 
exhibitions of their folk dances in the 
many and varied costumes of the land, to 
learn from authorities on the folklore and 
culture of Mexico, and to grow to love 
these enthusiastic, radiant, earnest, de- 
voted teachers of Mexico, as we talked 
of our common task. Immensely enjoyed 
was a visit to a secondardy school in the 
heart of the city where, as everywhere, 
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Mrs. Huskey and one of the school girls at 
Milpa Alta. 


the children were adorable. One of the 
most dramatic of all days was when we 
visited the school at Milpa Alta, an al- 
most pure-blooded Aztec community 
about forty miles from Mexico City. We 
were the honored guests at a fiesta and 
the celebration varied from being show- 
ered with confetti and given individual 
flower bouquets to being entertained by 
beautiful flag drills, and music by the 
school band and the municipal band of 
Mexico City. There were costumed folk 
dances and speeches. 

A delicious picnic lunch and visits 
with teachers and children completed one 
of the many countless experiences of this 
land with its friendly people. 

We think of Mexico as a land of unfor- 
gettable charm. We loved its people, and 
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were stirred by their history. We liked 
our group and one of the things we most 
appreciated was the superb way our 
guides conducted themselves. Never 
seeming to be disturbed even when tired, 
they lived a fine example for any one in 
dealing with people, so that troubles may 
be minimized and good will prevail. 





Second University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference 


The Second University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference will be 
held on March 31-April 2, 1949, with the 
theme “Foreign Languages in Democratic 
Education.” The lecturers will be Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Specialist in Foreign Language 
Curricula, University of Illinois (Ro- 
mance Languages); Dr. M. Blakemore 
Ohio State University (Germanic Lan- 
Evans, Professor Emeritus of German, 
guages); and Dr. Hubert McNeill Po- 
teat, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest Col- 
lege (Classical Languages). In addi- 
tion, some fifty papers will be presented 
in general and sectional meetings by 
scholars and teachers from various parts 
of the nation. 

The first Conference on April 22-24, 
1948, drew some 300 registrants, repre- 
senting more than 100 schools and col- 
leges and nine languages, from seventeen 
states. 

Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles (Classi- 
cal Languages) is Director of the Confer- 
ence and Professors Adolph E. Bigge 
(Germanic Languages) and L. Hobart 
Ryland (Romance Languages) are Asso- 
ciate Directors. Programs may be had 
from Professor Skiles, Frazee Hall 102. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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WE DISCOVERED TEACHING 
By Taking Time to be Human 


Ideas for this article were planned and discussed 
with Mrs. Catharine Hultsch, Department of Child 
Growth and Development, Wilmington Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 


¥. HAVE BEEN ASKED to consider 


those experiences in your work as teach- 
ers which have made you feel that you 
‘discovered teaching,’ which made you 
see or feel vividly the relationship be- 
tween how children feel and how they 
learn. Each of you has remembered at 
least one event which pointed up the im- 
portance of good human relations. These 
events have apparently increased our in- 
sight and helped us to develop a point 
of view regarding our work as teachers. 
In considering your several experiences 
I was struck with one outstanding fact. 
It is this. You were able to profit from 
your experiences because you had 
learned at times to step out of the picture, 
to. stand back and observe, or to put it 
another way you were relaxed enough not 
to feel you had to dominate and control 
each situation. As a result, you could 
learn from the naturalness of children. 
Perhaps you would like to hear the list 
of things you have told me. Remember— 
We Discovered Teaching— 

1. When we were encouraged to be nat- 
ural 

2. When we saw others respect chil- 
dren’s ideas and their own work. 

3. When we forgot to be afraid because 
we were interested in what we were 
doing 

4. When we realized we could experi- 
ment with our own ideas of curricu- 
lum 


5. When we laughed with our children 
in school 


6. When we saw children’s faces and 
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By Mary Atice MiTrcHELL 


Director of Elementary Education 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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read the thrill of learning which 
came through discovery 
7. When we heard wonder in children’s 
voices and helped them hitch this in- 
to their writing 
8. When we were expected sometimes to 
make mistakes. 
9. When we learned to capitalize in the 
classroom on children’s interests 
10. When we watched children playing 
11. When we realized that subject-mat- 
ter is a vehicle by which educational 
and social goals are achieved.” 

“It would be fun to hear the details of 
some of these experiences. For instance, 
what was it that made you feel you could 
read the thrill of discovery in a child’s 
face?” 

“My school room was a pleasant place. 
It was when I was teaching second grade. 
Some of the children were reading, two 
girls were busy doing arithmetic. One 
little girl was completely absorbed in 
trying to paint a camel. I-was working 
with a little tow-headed boy. He had a 
very strained, worried look on his face. 
He was trying, oh so hard, to understand 
number combinations. I had showed him 
with blocks and with sticks and had tried 
everything I knew. The child only 
seemed to become more and more puz- 
zled. I tried again. ‘David,’ I said, ‘Lis- 
ten to me. Five and five are ten. That 
you know, don’t you? Yes. Well then, 
what are five and four?’ Relief, delight 
and pride shone in David’s face as he 
exultantly cried, ‘Oh, oh, you mean it is 
one more younger!’ ” 
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“So now you keep looking for that 
look in children’s faces. Would you like 
to tell us how you discovered teaching by 

‘watching children playing?” 


“Yes, we had some new equipment in 
kindergarten. Lots of hollow blocks of 
different sizes, and some boards and saw- 
horses. It was stocked in my room at 
the beginning of school. Then one day 
my supervisor came and said, ‘Let’s take 
it outdoors and take the children out, 
and see what happens! Some of them 
raced for the swings as usual. Two put 
the boards across the horses for a seesaw. 
Then my supervisor placed three or four 
blocks in a row with a space between and 
laid a board on top. A couple of boys 
watched her. Then they did the same 
and said, ‘C’mon, let’s make it into a 
boat.’ Others joined in. Miss Barton 
whispered to me, ‘We'll sit down and 
watch now, and listen.’ Soon a group of 
six or eight children were trying to build 
a fence to walk on. Another group was 
building a boat. Miss Barton showed 
me that this kind of play helped children 
know how to organize, how to plan, and 
how to share ideas as well as blocks. She 
showed me how this was developing a co- 
operative spirit among the children and 
how I could notice which children needed 
extra encouragement. Then I could see 
which ones most needed the physical 
strengthening which comes from lifting 
and carrying and balancing the blocks. 


“And I noticed how the children, even 
the shy ones, were talking more freely 
than they ever did inside in our conversa- 
tion period. Why, it was a better lesson 
in language than any I’d planned and so- 
cialization at the ‘same time too. Miss 
Barton said that soon the whole group 
would work together to build one big 
thing. She was right too. About a 
week later, after our bus trip to the farm, 
they made a bus. The boys that started 
it didn’t have enough blocks for seats. 
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They needed two of the horses for the 
engine. But the girls were playing with 
the horses and two other boys who always 
played by themselves had the other 
blocks. To get what they needed they 
had to persuade Jon and Gordon, the 
lonesome ones, and the girls to join with 
them to make the bus. They made a 
driver’s seat behind the two horses which 
were placed on their sides in a V shape 
for the front engine. I found out that | 
learned a lot about the children, and that 
they were learning so much more out- 
doors playing than they could just cut- 
ting and pasting. And I had much more 
fun, too. My supervisor said not to 
worry, to go ahead and stay out as long 
as we wanted. So while the weather is 
good we will.” 


“Good for you! Here’s hoping the 
good weather lasts a long time. Of 
course you all capitalize on children’s in- 
terests in planning your curriculum but 
which one of you thought it important 
enough to remember as a special chal- 
lenge in your experience?” 

“Tt was the first year I taught here. | 
had a fifth grade, a difficult group. Ev- 
eryone said they were difficult. It was 
sink or swim for me. I was desperate to 
find some way to keep the group from 
going completely to pieces. Four of the 
boys either couldn’t or wouldn’t do any- 
thing right. But I built one day on a 
slight spark of interest in fish, of all 
things. While the girls were in the li- 
brary the boys were supposed to be read- 
ing. But they weren’t really, they were 
surreptitiously dropping all kinds of 
trivia into our little fish bowl. They 
found out that some things dissolved in 
the water and others clinked to the bot- 
tom. Poor fish! Poor teacher! 

“Then one asked some questions about 
fish. I couldn’t answer but said we'd all 
try to find out what we could. Luckily 
we had a lot of little paper books about 
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science and we started to do some very 
elementary research. It ended finally in 
a club and plans to get a much bigger 
aquarium if we could. A trip to the pet 
shop was stimulating. We saw a ten-gal- 
lon tank that interested the boys. Well, 
the ‘bad, troublesome boys’ gained status 
in the group for the constructive contribu- 
tions they began to make to what turned 
out to be a group project of having a real- 
ly scientific aquarium stocked with rare 
fish. They had something then to write 
about, to read about, to talk about. They 
were proud, too. It showed in the way 
they walked around school. We saved 
our club dues for fish and proper food 
for the fish. Our principal was only too 
glad to buy us the ten-gallon tank in a 
hurry. She was glad the reputation of 
the class was changing.” 

“We never really triumph, do we, un- 
less we've had to overcome some diffh- 
culty. Success without difficulty never 
has the savor of your kind of triumph 
which is truly rewarding. Perhaps we 
have time to hear one more story? What 
about “we discovered teaching when we 
were encouraged to be natural?’ ” 


“That’s my story. We had a new su-. 


pervisor and some of us asked her what 
she expected of us. I knew what she 
meant when she said, ‘Be yourself,’ be- 
cause of, well listen and I'll tell you. 

“We always felt, when meeting this lit- 
tle girl, that she was a cripple. Of course 
she wasn’t. She could run and play like 
any other child. But she rarely did. 
And she stood out from her group, was 
not really a part of it. She smiled often 
and laughed and seemed to want to 
‘cling’ to the teachers, but her laughter 
had a wistful, unsure quality. 

“The children had been playing at 
recess. They came trooping into the 
school, glowing and rosy from the fresh 
air and exercise. All but Ann. The 
teachers must have been happy too, be- 
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cause we noticed one of them as she ap- 
proached the other; she laughingly 
placed her hands on the hips of the older 
one, and playfully gave her a shove. Then 
they both laughed. 

“That was the first time anyone had 
ever seen a look of real delight on Ann’s 
face. Ann had nudged the child next 
her and beamed, ‘Oh, look! the teachers 
are playing!’ ” 








John L. Vickers, President-elect 
Fifth District Education Association 

Mr. Vickers received his B.S. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College in 1930, and 
his M.A. degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1935. His major field of interest is 
vocational agriculture. He has had a long 
and successful career as teacher, coach, and 
principal in the high schools of Kentucky, 
and was employed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for three years. Since 1946, 
Mr. Vickers has been principal and teacher of 
agriculture at the Pleasureville, Kentucky, 
Consolidated School. 
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(ot PROFESSION of librarianship offers 


young people of today opportunities that 
are varied, challenging, and rewarding. 
During the last twenty-five years, espe- 
cially, great progress has been made to- 
ward extending library services to all the 
people of the United States, and even to 
people in foreign lands. Since the close 
of World War II, library adrhinistrators 
have found that financial support can be 
had for projects long desired but for 
which there were insufficient funds. New 
libraries have been formed, and old ones 
improved. The growth of libraries has 
made it possible for the young graduate 
of a school of librarianship to choose 
from among many types of work, and 
from almost any geographic location de- 
sired. 


Public libraries have become impor- 
tant centers of adult education. Libra- 
rians who choose work in city, county, 
state, or regional libraries have an op- 
portunity to join other educators in this 
task of making an enlightened citizenry. 
They may go beyond the traditional work 
of selecting, processing, and assisting in 
the interpretation of books and periodi- 
cals; they may organize forum discus- 
sions on vital public issues, provide film 





The author holds the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Southern California. 
In addition he has done graduate work in 
library science at the University of California 
and at the University of Chicago, where he has 
completed the course work and examinations 


for the Ph. D. degree. 


Mr. Kelley’s experience includes teaching in 

the secondary schools of California, Professor 

- of Social Science at George Pepperdine Col- 

lege, and Assistant Director of Libraries at the 

University of Nebraska. Since September, 

1948, Mr. Kelley has been the Head of the 

Department of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 
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Careers In Library Service 


Davi Otis KELLEY 
8 


and record programs, furnish research 
services for business and industry, and in 
many other ways join the schools and 
other community institutions in educa- 
tional work. In 1896, Melvil Dewey 
said: “The library in its best sense is an 
essential part of any complete education- 
al system, and not merely a thing that is 
good and useful and highly desirable 
and worthy of encouragement by all edu- 
cated men and women.” Community 
leaders are today motivated by this in- 
terpretation of the role of the library. 


For the librarian who prefers service 
in a scholarly library, there are those in 
colleges and universities, in research in- 
stitutions, and in governmental agencies. 
The work of scholars in these institutions 
is dependent upon good library service. 
There is today a steady demand for li- 
brarians who have a strong educational 
foundation in the natural sciences, 
social sciences or the humanities. Per- 
sons who can read one or more foreign 
languages are needed by many libraries. 
Since librarians help to fulfill the ob- 
jectives of educational institutions to pro- 
vide instruction, carry on research, con- 
serve and interpret knowledge, they 
should themselves be educated in meth- 
ods of research, principles and problems 
of higher education, and have a special- 
ized foundation in at least one subject 


field. 


The development of libraries in busi- 
ness and industrial firms, newspaper of- 
fices, art museums, churches, hospitals, 
moving picture studios, and many other 
types of organizations, has created a dis- 
tinct type of library service. Schools of 
librarianship offer such courses as “hos- 
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pital librarianship,” “archival work,” ice for others. He should have a well- 


and “law library administration.” At least 
one school offers a curriculum for chem- 
istry librarians. The field of “special” 
librarianship is one that should attract 
the person of pioneering inclinations. 
For example, some have had the pleasure, 
in ‘recent years, of developing library 
service for the rapidly-expanding air- 
craft manufacturing establishments. The 
qualifications necessary for special li- 
brarianship are similar to those in other 
fields, but emphasize initiative, resource- 
fulness, and specialized knowledge of the 
field of endeavor in which the library 
service is performed. In some cases, 
language ability is highly desirable. 

The need for excellent library service 
in secondary and elementary schools is 
recognized by most school administrators, 
In this field of library service the quality 
of library service has been influenced 
greatly through certification and through 
the standards set up by agencies of ac- 
creditation, such as the Southern Associa- 
tion and the North Central Association. 
To meet these standards many college 
and university schools of librarianship 
have formulated special curricula for the 
education of school librarians and for 
teacher-librarians. To improve the qual- 
ity of education provided by the schools, 
many school administrators are seeking 
librarians who have a degree in librarian- 
ship. 


Qualifications necessary for the suc- 
cessful practice of librarianship go much 
beyond a “love of books,” or a “love of 
reading.” Certainly the reading of 
books, resulting in a broad knowledge of 
the world’s literature, is an asset for the 
librarian, as for any other professional 
worker, but this alone will not suffice. 
The prospective librarian should possess 
an inquiring mind, a passion for truth, 
versatility and adaptability, and a sin- 
cere desire to perform a worthwhile serv- 
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developed personality, social-minded- 
ness, administrative ability, and special 
knowledge and ability for the particular 
type of work he undertakes. It has been 
said that the successful librarian must be 
a scholar, a psychologist, and a sociolo- 
gist. 

The library profession has a great 
need for more young people of exception- 
al ability. To meet the opportunities 
that are being afforded for the extension 
of library service, we must find capable — 
men and women who have, or will get the 
educational preparation needed for the 
various kinds of library service. And 
the young person seeking a career will 
find that librarianship offers such ad- 
vantages as interesting and varied work, 
opportunities of service, financial ade- 
quacy, and better opportunities for ad- 
vancement than most professions offer. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor The Journal 
of the National Education Association 
has said: “For people of dynamic, cre- 
ative spirit, who can make institutions 
as well as operate them, librarianship in 
school and community offers today the 
best opportunity in education, with the. 
possible exception of the cooperative 
movement whose educational significance 
is greater than its economic.” Voca- 
tional counselors would serve well by 
bringing to the attention of -high school 
and college students the great areas of 
opportunity that exist in the profession 
of librarianship. 





I’m fed up with the penny pinching 
of communities that will spend millions 
on football stadiums, golf courses, roads, 
parks and public buildings, and then see 
red when teachers ask for a decent wage. 
—Carl A. Gray, Connecticut industrial- 
ist, in “A Teacher’s Worth More than the 
Schoolhouse” Saturday Evening Post, 
Oct. 9, 1948. 
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ae US MAKE NO MISTAKE about it. 


Music is not a mere “special interest” 
activity for a few long-haired children. It 
is of the stuff of life for a large part of 
our people, young and old alike. One 
of our radio networks currently boasts 99 
million listeners. Without doubt, most 
of them are listening to music at least a 
part of the time, and many of those lis- 
teners are children. The 4 billion nickels 
(enough nickels to reach around the earth 
once or twice, if placed edge to edge!) 
that were said to have been put into juke 
boxes in 1946 were not put there by 
people who hated music. True, the typi- 
cal juke box fare is not quite the same 
as the usual high school offering in music, 
but the transition from boogie-woogie to 
more permanent music is a daily accom- 
plishment for youngsters under the guid- 
ance of thousands of understanding 
teachers. 


Yes, music is for all the boys and girls 
‘in your classroom. Every normal child 
will respond to music. Each one is 
musical, to a greater or less extent. Music 
is becoming more and more a part of life 
for all of us. When we go to church, 
music is there. At the ball game, music is 
there. Whether we go to the movies, or 
whether we stay at home and listen to the 
radio, music is there. You, the class- 
room teacher, are the one who can make 
music more meaningful to your pupils. 

The right approach to music for most 
of us is the appreciative approach; music 
has meaning to us when the idea of music 
for pleasure, for understanding, for en- 
joyment is foremost. That is a more 
dressed up way of expressing the idea 
that music is fun. It belongs to that great 
area of appreciations, understandings, 
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Music Is For YOUR. Boys and Girls 


Pau W. MaTHews 
State Supervisor of Music, Alabama 
President, Southern Division 
Music Educators National Conference 


and attitudes which is such an important 
part of our instructional program. That 
is the area which also includes literature, 
social studies, and the arts. That is an 
area which we now realize is just as im- 
portant as the skills. An individual who 
lacks one or the other might exist, but he 
surely would not be equipped for effec- 
tive living. 

“But,”” you may protest, “I teach in a 
one-room school. I don’t know anything 
about music. I can’t sing. I can’t even 
carry atune!” That’s all right. You are 
the one who can see to it that your pupils 
do not grow up the same way. There are 
plenty of teachers who, with little or no 
formal training in music, want their chil- 
dren to get all of the things that contrib- 
ute to a rich, broad background of educa- 
tion. These same teachers are finding 
ways of solving their music problem and 
of bringing to the children a real enjoy- 
ment for music and a growing responsive- 
ness to it. 

One of the most practical ways of solv- 
ing a large part of the problem is through 
the skillful use of mechanical aids, of 
which the phonograph is still the most val- 
uable. Little musical enjoyment can be 
built with a poor phonograph, but the less 
musical teacher, like her more musical 
sister, has found that not all good phono- 
graphs are high priced. Both of these 
teachers may well use the phonograph in 
a number of ways—in the teaching of 
songs, in a wide variety of rhythmic ac- 
tivities, and in listening to all sorts of 
music. Your State Supervisor of Music 
or the staff members of some of your 
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colleges can help you in the selection of 
phonographs and records. 

High school music is becoming a rather 
highly specialized activity in large num- 
bers of our high schools, and the stand- 
ards of musical performance in some 
schools are truly fine. That is as it should 
be, but there is a danger. The higher 
these standards become, the more tenden- 
cy there may be to neglect the average 
students of these schools, the average 
producers and consumers of music. All 
the more gratifying it is, therefore, to find 
occasionally a high school where there is 
a fine glee club or chorus which includes 
nearly all of the students. In pursuing 
specialized high school music there is 
often a tendency also to neglect the more 
general use of music. This may include 
assembly and other group singing, listen- 
ing to music in informal groups, and the 
use of music in connection with related 
material in other subjects. This last has 
great possibilities with literature and with 
the historical and geographical aspects 
of the social studies. 


Of course, the leader of such a group 
needs more musical training than the 
regular classroom teacher discussed 
above. More important still, the leader 
must have an exceedingly broad under- 
standing of music in its relation to life, 
as it affects all of us. He must be strong 
enough to resist the urge to sacrifice some 
of the less-good voices in order to build 
a more highly skilled group. 

All of this brings us around to where 
we started, that music is not merely for 
the privileged few who may happen to 
have more talent or more money, but that 
it is a part of life for all of us, in school 
and out, to the extent of our interest and 
the pleasure and satisfaction we derive 
from it, under the help and guidance of 
capable leadership. On that basis, it 
must be available for all, without the pay- 
ment of special fees. 
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These are the ideals which are being 
furthered by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a Department of the 
National Education Association which is 
made up of thousands of school and col- 
lege music teachers. The Southern Divi- 
sion of the Music Educators National 
Conference will hold its biennial meeting 
at Tampa, April 27-30, 1949. It is 
hoped that schools and colleges through- 
out our Southeastern states will, as in the 
past, make it possible for an increasing 
number of representatives to attend this 
conference of music education and thus 
benefit by its helpful discussions, demon- 
strations and other features. 





Department of Rural Education 
to Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual: meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association will be held at St. 
Louis, Mo., February 28-March 1 in con- 
nection with the regional meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. There will be, in addition to 
the annual business meeting, a program 
on the “Community School — What is 
it? What does it do? What is its Aim? 
What is the Curriculum?” Parents, teach- 
ers and pupils will participate in the pro- 
gram by bringing information about their 
schools before the group. 





The annual meeting of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment will be held in New York City 
on February 13-16. 


The Regional Conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors meets at St. Louis on February 27 
to March 2. 
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<3 HARLAN County Youth Guidance 


Institute, of which the seventh annual ses- 
sion was held in Harlan on September 
29 to October Ist, is perhaps the only one 
of its kind in the state. It is, in a sense, 
as Allen Trout says, a modern version 
of the older teachers’ institute. How- 
ever, it has as much in common with this 
as the 1948 automobile has with a 1918 
gasoline powered vehicle. For example, 
lectures by administrators to teachers 
which characterized the old institute have 
been replaced by large and small group 
discussions on topics requested by teach- 
ers. Discussions about youth have been 
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The Harlan County Youth Guidance Institute 





Gryn Morris 
& 
replaced by having youth in the flesh, 


throwing around a good deal of weight. 
It is an institution that the Institute 





The author, Glyn Morris, was director of 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School from 
1931 to 1942, and has been principal of the 
Evarts schools since 1946. The intervening 
years from 1942 to 1946 he served as chaplain 
in the U. S. Army. 

Mr. Morris possesses the B.A. degree from 
Allbright College and the B.S.T. degree from 
Union Theological Seminary, and has done 
additional graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is the Executive Secretary of the 
Southern Mountain Workers. 














Youth Has Its Day 
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is interesting and valuable; for it is an 
on-going, systematic, approach on the 
part of the county-community to helping 
youth better help themselves. The coun- 
ty superintendent, James A. Cawood, as 
usual, undergirded the Institute with the 
resources of the County School system. 
The state superintendent, Boswell B. 
Hodgkin, showed special interest and 
took part on the program. 


The Institute is posited on the assump- 
tion that it is the long-range program that 
really counts. There is immediate 
achievement to which we can point; but 
better still there is a fair assurance of 
constant improvement because the Insti- 
tute now seems to offer a permanent ap- 
proach—among others—to the study of 
problems and planning for their solu- 
tion. 





It is a Guidance Institute — 


This means that the planning and pro- 
gram are permeated by the spirit and 
method of guidance. Guidance, in the 
final analysis, is a way of bringing about 
an increasingly larger use of unleased 
resources. It assumes, as has been so 
often demonstrated, that individuals and 
groups have unreleased power for solv- 
ing problems, for making adjustment, for 
larger participation, and that this power 
simply awaits suggestion, example, in- 
centive, or adjustment to release it for 
larger fulfillment. Guidance leads to 
participation in understanding the prob- 
lem at hand with its constituent parts; 
then planning and effecting a solution. 


To be specific with respect to the Insti- 
tute: there are a minimum of speeches. 
It is not an “inspirational” conference, 
although there is always inspiration in 





One of The Larger Group Sessions 
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sharing experience. The largest segment 
of time both in the general and special 
sessions is devoted to participation by 
way of demonstration or discussion. Of- 
ten a modified “six-six” method is used, 
whereby the entire group is quickly di- 
vided into small groups who put ques- 
tions to their appointed leader, who in 
turn puts them to the discussion leader, 
who in turn refers them to the proper 
authority present or tries to answer them 
himself. The group is always seeking a 
solution to some general or specific 
problem which has been placed on the 
agenda because there is evidence that 
help is needed and wanted by all or a 
segment of the county teachers. The 
demonstrations were examples of this. 


The planning is done by a committee 
consisting of teachers and representatives 
of the major community organizations, 
the chief ones in addition to the Harlan 
County school system, being the Council 
of Social Agencies and the county Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Harlan and 
Lynch Independent districts also cooper- 
ated. Furthermore, community people 
are drawn upon to take considerable part 
both in planning and participation. Each 
year there is good representation from 
business and industry, in some years 
more than others, depending on the 
character of the program. Always there 
is impressive representation from PTA, 
and no Institute is without one or more 
panels representing a cross section of the 
lay life of the county. 

Teachers are given opportunity to pre- 
sent problems for study and are urged 
to join the group of their choice insofar 
as this is possible. 


The Institute places increasing emphasis 
on demonstration — 

In some respects the five demonstra- 

tions illustrating guidance practices were 

the highlights of the Institute. To begin 
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with, each teacher had in her hands a rev- 
ord folder published by the American 
Council on Education; the record of one 
student on which help was needed; and a 
grade-progress chart for her room or 
grade. During the program there were 
the following demonstrations: an inter- 
view between a teacher and a sixth grade, 
retarded newcomer; a reading demon- 
stration with an unselected sixth grade 
group; a counseling interview between a 
representative of the Kentucky Employ- 
ment Service and a veteran; a group 
of students visiting a local industry for 
the purpose of securing information as a 
basis for vocational guidance; and a 
physical examination. 


The first interview which lasted twenty 
minutes, grew out of a question raised by 
many teachers: . where and how can | 
begin guidance? It illustrated how a 
teacher may establish rapport, secure in- 
formation and understanding by the sim- 
ple process of sitting down in a quiet, 
friendly way with a youngster and letting 
him talk about himself, drawing him out 
by a question here and there, until the 
student was transformed from a name 
and a face to a unique person in a con- 
text of circumstances in which are limit- 
ing and expanding ingredients with rela- 
tion to his character and personality. 

The second demonstration, was one of 
the many ways by which the time of a 
reading class might be spent. In this 
case it boiled down to the analysis of 
several words in a single day’s lesson. 
Here the enthusiasm and wide interest of 
the teacher were apparent, especially as 
these demonstrated the importance of un- 
derstanding the “relaitonship” of ideas 
and words in teaching. 

The third demonstration, somewhat a 
la “Our Town” was a clever skit devel- 
oped by the Kentucky Employment Serv- 
ice, and enacted by a group of students, 
showed a teacher taking her students 
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through a local machine shop. One 
could almost see the secretary in the 
office, the bookkeeper, the manager, the 
respéctive craftsmen and their machines, 
as the children asked questions and the 
employees answered them. Although the 
students stood still in the demonstration, 
they created the illusion of moving 
through a large shop where heavy ma- 
chinery was forging the other machines 
men use in the world of work. At the 
close one could almost see the locale of 
the next visit as the teacher told a little 
girl that next week—“they would visit 
the local dime store, where many girls 
are employed,” because the little girl 
protested “there isn’t much here for 
girls.” This demonstration was supple- 
mented by an interview which revealed 
the tools which form the basis of coun- 
seling resources available for youth, par- 
ticularly out-of-school youth. The impli- 
cations for the teaming-up of school and 
Employment Service were also apparent. 
Furthermore, even in this abbreviated in- 
terview of a young man, one caught an 
insight into the value of a method which 
takes an individual where he is; takes in- 
to account that his particular problem is, 
at that moment, the most real and impor- 
tant thing for him; and, without handing 
him a solution, gives him the informa- 
tion on which he may make his own de- 
cision. 

Finally, there was a demonstration of a 
physical examination, complete with stu- 


dent, doctor, nurse, teacher and parent, - 


together with another doctor to narrate 
and delineate as the demonstration pro- 
gressed. To be sure, the physical ex- 
amination was, in a sense, simulated. 
But the step by step process was followed, 
showing what the teacher could do, what 
the doctor must do, why the presence 


* Mrs. Amber A. Warburton, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
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of the parent is necessary. It showed 
low much time a good examination re- 
quires. All in all, it helped the teachers 
see that a good physical examination is 
basic to understanding the child, and 
that a physical examination, no matter 
how good, can mean nothing unless all 
involved are prepared to follow through 
on what the examination reveals by way 
of defects. 


The Institute utilizes all available 
resources — 

This is also good guidance. It began 
in 1935 when a local group asked for 
technical help in developing a guidance 
program from the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth.* Since that time, each 
Institute has drawn heavily on state and 
national agencies and organizations. A 
glance at the roster of those participating 
in the last Institute gives a typical pic- 
ture: Kentucky State Department of Ed- 
ucation; University of Kentucky; Eastern 
State Teachers College; Union College; 
Kentucky State Employment Service; the 
Children’s Bureau; United States Office 
of Education; United States Employment 
Service; State Department of Health; 
County Chamber of Commerce; three text 
book publishers, Row-Peterson, Mac- 
millan and Company, and Scott-Fores- 
man Company. These and other agencies 
are always generous of their resources, 
and have. made this community believe 
that there are many resources beyond 
itself which can stimulate and undergird 
a local program. 

Beginning with the interview, the gen- 
eral sessions were planned to give help 
on several more obvious aspects of guid- 
ance which might be expected to be en- 
countered along the line in the develop- 
ment of any youngster: the problem of 
reading; vocational adjustment; and 
good health. In addition there were 
group meetings on: Subjects as Guidance 
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Tools, the School Library and Guidance; 
the Homeroom; the Student Council; 
Health and Physical Education; The 
School and Home. 


Meeting concurrently with the adult 
groups was the Youth Round Table which 
provides stimulation at any Institute by 
the forthright questions which youth raise 
and by their persistent requests to assume 
more responsibility in school affairs. 
This group was especially interested in 
Student Councils. Their recommenda- 
tions are brief, but to the point, and will 
form the basis for a continuing group 
which will meet each month on a county- 
wide basis. 


Perhaps the most vital session from the 
standpoint of participation was the gen- 
eral session on “Democracy and the 
School.” Here, amid the conflict of 
varied opinions, the unsolved problems 
presented, the tendency to pass responsi- 
bility to higher eschelons, and the pooling 
of ideas, an important aspect of democra- 
cy was demonstrated in the form of a 
community meeting. And here also, 
were strong indications of the need of 
constant practice in discussion and par- 
ticipation by all people. 

Finally, the Institute Planning Com- 
mittee will meet regularly to effect the 
recommendations. Among these are: a 
reading clinic, to be held by a repre- 
sentative of the respective publishers 
present; an effort to secure a Child Guid- 
ance clinic for Eastern Kentucky; a study 
of out-of-school youth; study of a plan 
for in-service training in guidance, pos- 
sibly aided by a grant from a founda- 
tion; a study of occupational possibili- 
ties in Harlan County; more home visit- 
ing; better use of the Homeroom and 
more Student Councils. 


Perhaps chief among the Institute’s 
values is the increasing awareness on the 
part of many that, while guidance repre- 
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sents a dynamic and creative approach to 
education which requires understanding 
of techniques and practice in applica- 
tion of these, it is at the same time pos- 
sible for each teacher to begin in a simple 
way by selecting one student who needs 
help, understanding him, and moving out 
from there. 








L. W. Allen, 


President-elect 
Second District Education Association 


Mr. Allen has been superintendent of the 
Pembroke schools for the past fifteen years. 
Prior to that he had wide experience as teach- 
er, coach and high school principal in the 
schools of Kentucky. In addition to his edu- 
cational work, Mr. Allen has been active in 
church and civic affairs and at present is the 
president of the Christian County Hunting 
and Fishing Club. 

Mr. Allen has his A.B. degree from Purdue 
University, his B.S. degree from Western Ken- 
tucky State College, and has done graduate 
work at George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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BOOK LOOKS 











TEXTBOOKS 
“Working With Plastics” by Arthur Dun- 


ham. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. Written from 
the teacher’s point of view, this text follows 
modern educational psychology in its presen- 
tation of what to do about the plastics craft. 
It contains much practice and little theory; 
the many projects are explained step by step 
and there are numerous illustrations to make 
the procedures more graphic. Included also 
are a glossary, a bibliography, and a list of 
plastic manufacturers. 


“The Psychology of the Elementary School 
Child” by Lawrence A. Averill. Longmans, 
Green. $4. All teachers in elementary schools 
are advised to read this account by a professor 
at the State Teachers College at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He knows whereof he writes, 
and, what is more, he presents it in an unusu- 
ally fine style, so that it is readable through- 
out. He considers the child from 6 to I2 as 
learner and explorer in the world of the school. 
There are more practical applications than the- 
oretical principles, and the book abounds in 
case histories which are both interesting and 
helpful. Subjects discussed include the fol- 
lowing: personality adjustment, emotions, 
habits and attitudes, physical and motor 
growth and development, play interests, social 
development, individual differences, and guid- 
ance. Each chapter concludes with a group 
of questions for discussion and a list of paral- 
lel reading. 


“Toward Liberal Education” and “Intro- 
duction to Literature” by Locke, Gibson, and 
Arms. Rinehart and Co. $3 each. For these 
two anthologies designed to be studied by col- 
lege freshmen the editors have set forth a de- 
finitive purpose: they wanted a set of reading 
which would point steadily in the direction of 
liberal education and they wanted to make 
this exploration by the use of writing chosen 
for its intrinsic worth. In their aims they 
have succeeded admirably. The first volume 
is concerned with the skills of a liberal edu- 
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cation: learning, reading and writing, and 
thinking; the second concentrates upon imag- 
inative literature. There is a wide divergence 
of the time element and of personalities and 
characteristics: a casual glance at the tables 
of contents reveals such names as Francis 
Bacon, A. E. Housman, Freud, Plato, Henry 
Adams, and John Dos Passos. This is an in- 
teresting experiment and should prove to be a 
profitable one. 


“What People Think About Their Schools” 
by Harold C. Hand. World Book Co. $2.52. 
This book is a practical handbook for educa- 
tional administrators in that it provide infor- 
mation on the techniques and materials of 
opinion polling in school systems. After 
pointing out the value of having an accurate 
picture of the opinion of the community, and 
the loss of time and the inefficiency inherent 
in guesswork, Dr. Hand goes on with a de- 
tailed discussion of each step in the process of 
gathering and interpreting data. The ques- 
tions contained in the inventories are analyzed, 
and the significance of various possible re- 
sponses is explained. Considerable attention 
is given to the evaluation and integration of 
related data. One whole chapter is devoted 
to the application of the related findings of 
different inventories in a specific city situa- 
tion. The complete text of the four separate 
inventories, one for parents, one for teachers, 
and one each for pupils in upper elementary 
and secondary schools, is given in the form of 
appendices. Thus all the information, instruc- 
tion, and material necessary for a successful 
conduct of an opinion poll is presented in one 
convenient and compact volume. The book 
makes a valuable contribution to successful 
modern public school administration and will 
be of interest to anyone in that field. 


“Dicky ‘and the Indians” by Mabel G. 
Larue. Ginn and Co. $1.92. Children in the 
early elementary grades will find this a worth- 
while and entertaining supplementary reader. 
It is the story of an English-American boy and 
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his adopted Indian family. There are lively full- 
color and black-and-white illustrations by Her- 
man Fay, Jr. Careful research has made this 
a factual story, too. It has everything to rec- 
ommend it. 

“New Centerville” by Hanna and Hoyt. 
Scott, Foresman. $1.32. This is the fourth 
of the Curriculum Foundation Series for So- 
cial Studies. Community life is the point of 
emphasis this time, and it is a valuable book 
from several points of view. The ideas are 
psychologically and educationally sound; the 
presentation is attractive; the illustrations in 
color are exceedingly well done. The teachers’ 
edition is very helpful. 

“Happy Days With Our Friends” by Mont- 
gomery and Bauer. Scott, Foresman. $0.96. 
This primer is a part of the health and per- 
sonal development program group of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series. The teachers’ edi- 
tion provides a complete guide to the use of 
the book; from here it seems of great value 
and much fun. Entertaining stories and bright- 
ly colored illustrations lead the very young 
readers to important concepts concerning 
cleanliness, clothing, safety, food, etc. 


NON-FICTION 

“Great Novelists and Their Novels” by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Winston. $3. This 
eminent contemporary novelist has attempted 
a prodigious and impossible task, of which he 
is well aware, in choosing the ten great novels 
of the world. ‘This collection contains an in- 
troductory essay followed by accounts of these 
ten novels and their authors. Though surely 
there will be readers to disagree vehemently 
with at least part of the selections, there will 
be but few to quarrel with the masterly presen- 
tation. He discusses pertinent biographical 
facts and proceeds to an analysis of the novels 
themselves. Included in his choice are the fol- 
lowing: “Tom Jones” by Henry Fielding; 
“Pride and Prejudice” by Jane Austin; 
“Moby Dick” by Herman Melville; “Wuther- 
ing Heights” by Emily Bronte; “David Cop- 
perfield” by Charles Dickens; “Old Man 
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Gariot” by Honore de Balzac; “The Red and 
the Black” by Stendhal; “Madame Bovary” by 
Gustav Flaubert; “The Brothers Karamazov’ 
by Fyodar Dostoevsky; and “War and Peace’ 
by Leo Tolstoy. The plan of the publishers is 
to include a new edition of each of the novel-, 
edited for “modern readers.” : The first two 
have been published, “David Copperfield” and 
“Tom Jones” ($3.50 each). The books are 
exceedingly attractive in format and each has 
been beautifully illustrated by a well-known 
artist. This is a series to own and to cherish. 

“Red Wine of Youth” by Arthur Stringer. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4. Rupert Brooke died 
tragically at war when he was only 29; ever 
since, his poetry and his life have been the 
subject of wide and varied discussion. Ad- 
venturer Richard Halliburton had begun re. 
search for a Brooke biography at the time of 
his death. His material has been used well 
and carefully by a Canadian poet and novelist 
to make a fascinating story of a fascinating 
person. He uses the extraneous facts as a bet- 
ter way of probing into the deeper recesses to 
find out why Brooke expressed himself as he 
did. 
FICTION 

“Tne Last Freshet” by Ben Field. Double- 
day. $3. This is the rather trite story of a 
man’s emotional response to a trying and un- 
usual situation. His wife died and both sons 
were killed in the war. His immediate con- 
cern is with the problem presented by his two 
daughters-in-law. Special credit must be given 
to the author for his masterly presentation of 
details of a logging town in upstate New York. 

“The Song in the Green Thorn Tree” by 
James Barke. Macmillan. $3.50. In “The 
Wind That Shakes the Barley” this author in- 
troduced the first of a projected four-novel 
series dealing with the life and loves of the 
Scottish poet, Robert Burns. The second of 
the series maintains the high standard set by 
its predecessor. Teachers of English litera- 
ture especially should find here much that is 
informative and enjoyable and which they can 
transmit profitably to their students. 

“Lace Curtain” by Ellin Berlin. Doubleday. 
$3. Though this is a novel dealing primarily 
with the problem of mixed marriages, it will 
for many have another memory. Mrs. Berlin 
tells the story of Veronica Reardon from the 
early 1900’s to the present and in so doing 
presents a wonderful picture of America dur- 
ing that time. The writing is of a superior 


brand. 
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Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, President-elect 
Kentucky Education Association 


Mrs. Adams is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and has done additional work in per- 
sonnel administration at Columbia University. 
She is at present Dean of Girls at Lafayette 
High School, and is teaching a class in 
“Remedial Reading.” Mrs. Adams has been 
active in the work of professional and civic 
organizations and is past president of the 
Lexington and Fayette County Classroom 
Teachers Association, former editor of the 
Kentucky Parent-Teacher, and former editor 
of the Kentucky Club Woman.. 

Mrs. Adams is the wife of the late Dr. Jesse 
|. Adams and is the mother of two sons, Wil- 
liam R. and Jesse E., each of whom is a grad- 
uate of Harvard Medical School. 
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Curt Davis, President-elect 
Eastern Kentucky Education Association 


The new president of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Education Association is a gradu- 
ate of Morehead State College. He has 
had four years of experience as an ele- 
mentary school teacher, six years of ex- 
perience as a high school teacher, and 
one year of experience as attendance ofh- 
cer of a county school system. For the 
past six years, Mr. Davis has been super- 
intendent of Elliott County Schools, 
Sandy Hook, Kentucky. He will as- 
sume office on July 1, 1949. 
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Thoughts From Human 


Relations Sessions 


i= CLASSROOM TEACHERS of Ken- 
tucky who attended the “Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Educational Conference and Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools” 
should consider themselves deeply fortu- 
nate. The food for thought presented by 
the dynamic speakers was so rich that it 
demands deliberate and intense mental 
digestion. 

From the conference, both the new and 
the old teachers in the profession re- 
ceived an inspiration unparalleled by 
most of the formal, academic preparation 
which preceded our certification. Being 
a recipient of the undeniably challenging 
words of wisdom spoken at this confer- 
ence was indeed a rare opportunity. 
Many of us have, knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, refused to face and accept the 
realistic problems which confront us in 
our teaching. Granted, we have exerted 
mental and physical effort to equip our- 
selves to be good teachers, yet our con- 
sciences have caused us to choose to fol- 
low the ways of tradition as though they 
were intrinsically sacred, and, as a re- 
sult, a knowledge of reality has been de- 
nied both us and our students. 


The scientific information we acquired 
in this process of preparation constitutes 
only one-half of our equipment; as 
teachers, we must know how to apply this 
information to the individual student. In 
a class of thirty, such a problem of ap- 
plication is tremendous, but it is not a 
problem void of solution. Each student 
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HELEN M. REED 


Teacher of Psychology 
University High School, Lexington 
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must, in his own right, be accepted, un- 
derstood and respected. He must be pro- 
vided opportunities for thinking and act- 
ing with complete freedom in the class- 
room. 

If we are to be successful teachers, we 
must, of necessity, learn to share numer- 
ous, warm, happy and pleasant experi- 
ences with each student because we be- 
lieve he, as a human being, is the thing 
of greatest value in the world. In order 
that each human being may enjoy and 
appreciate his culture, teachers must help 
him understand and appreciate the inter- 
relation of all cultures. (That the teachers 
already possess this enjoyment and ap- 
preciation is assumed.) From this knowl- 
edge of, and appreciation for, both west- 
ern and eastern cultures, an internaticn- 
alized culture will evolve. Parallel with 
this evolution would be the development 
of a new concept of human relations — 
the two resulting in permanent peace, the 
ultimate goal of present-day educators. 


All people have a “will” to live; this 
“will”, congested with the complexities 
of life, must be supplemented by a com- 
plement which does not possess material 
qualities, but which does possess God- 
given characteristics. Helping to solve 
the difficult tasks which confront us as 
teachers is not an impossibility if we pray 
unceasingly for wisdom and divine guid- 
ance, have faith in our prayers, in our 
fellowmen and in ourselves. 
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What To Do About Reading 


Gray, Russell, Powers, and other experts offer 
keys to your students’. reading problems in 
elementary and high school. 
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Warr MAKES a good basic reading 
program? 
correct poor reading? In what ways may 
we best develop understanding and criti- 
cal judgment in reading? 


How can we diagnose and 


These were three of the many problems 
experts tackled in the Eleventh Annual 
Conference on Reading at the University 
of Chicago last summer. With 1,800 
teachers from 43 states, they considered 
how to develop most effectively the basic 
understandings, attitudes and __ skills 
which make for self-reliant, independent 
reading. 

Observations made in 100 classrooms 
during the past school year show that 
many schools are lagging badly in de- 
loping a modern reading program. On 

e basis of these observations Dr. Wil- 
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In this article you may sample a few choice 
morsels from the balanced program presented 
at the Eleventh Annual Conference on Read- 
ing at the University of Chicago this past sum- 
mer. A survey and re-evaluation of the basic 
reading program in American schools was felt 
to be so important by the planners of the con- 
ference that the 49 papers and 31 discussion 
sessions were devoted to aspects of the theme, 
“Basic Reading Instruction in Elementary and 
High Schools.” The full proceedings were 
published in October 1948 by the University of 
Chicago Press. Compiler and editor of the 
proceedings is Dr. William S. Gray, who or- 
ganized the first reading conference in 1938 
and has directed every one since. The confer- 
ence’s growing importance was demonstrated 
this year by the fact that 1,800 teachers from 
43 states came to Chicago for the sessions. 











liam S. Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago reported that some classes are 
taught today in accord with a concept of 
reading instruction that prevailed in 
1900; other classes are taught in a way 
that would have been acceptable in 1915; 
and only relatively few are receiving in- 
struction based on the best of what is 
known at the present time. Dr. Gray also 
reported that the use of modern materials 
is no guarantee that the reading-attitudes 
and skills emphasized are in line with 
modern concepts. 


What Materials Are Needed? 


Yet good materials are important in 
the basic reading program. Essential 
materials were described by Leversia L. 
Powers, head of elementary education in 
Pennsylvania. She says every teacher 


should have: 


1. A good basal series. “I would 
have been booed if I'd said that to a pro- 
gressive group ten years ago,” she notes. 
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“I don’t mean every child in the room is 
to have the same book, but one of a 
series.” 


2. Supplementary readers below the 
group’s frustration level. It-is important 
that children have books they can read 
with ease.” “Let rural children read 
about something else besides rural life, 
too. Study of community resources is 
fine, but let’s not overdo it to the point 
where we narrow and confine a child’s 
imagination.” 

3. A classroom library and a central 
building library. These should include 
a-wealth of materials for good readers, 
and something for older children who are 
reading far below their grade level. 
“Twelfth graders are not interested in 
Peter Rabbit. Some of these children 
read comics because it’s the only material 
they can read.” Unfortunately, very lit- 
tle of such material is available. In any 
case, discriminating selection is impor- 
tant. One expert estimates that one-third 
of children’s books are not worthy of be- 
ing placed in a school library. 


4. Simple visual aids, such as pictures 


and film strips. 
5. Materials for independent seat 
work. “But be warned that for every 


teacher who uses a workbook correctly, 
nine teachers misuse it. The workbook is 
all right only if it fits the pupil and what 
you are trying to teach him.” 

6. Remedial materials for retarded 
readers. After diagnosing each child’s 
difficulties, the ingenious teacher supplies 
materials to suit the child. ‘“Too often,” 
Mrs. Powers warns, “we give remedial 
exercises to youngsters who are already 
doing the best they can. What they need 
are interesting books they will love to 
read, not everlasting correction materi- 
als.” 


What Causes Poor Reading? 
Poor readers have no single distin- 
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guishing characteristics other than the 
fact that they cannot learn to read easily, 
says Clarence W. Hunnicutt of Syracuse 
University. Seven hundred youngsters ex- 
amined at one reading clinic showed a 
normal curve of intelligence when given 
IQ tests unrelated to reading. One-third 
of the cases were youngsters with emo. 
tional problems. “Today’s bright hope,” 
says Mr. Hunnicutt, “is the study of per- 
sonality and emotions.” 


After the primary grades, he adds, ex- 
periential background is usually more 
important than native capacity. Inter. 
pretation and comprehension of what is 
read depend on what experience a child 
brings to the printed page. 


To find the true reading problem the 
teacher studies and tests her youngsters, 
noting variations in rates of learning, 
faults of procedure, gaps in learning se- 
quence, says Daisy Jones, Richmond, In- 
diana, supervisor. Such diagnosis some- 
times discloses that a child in the top five 
per cent in intelligence who is “keeping 
up” is actually a reading problem. A 
child with 160 IQ is not reading up to his 
own level if only at grade standard. 


Using her techniques of diagnosis the 
teacher is likely to find: 


1. The child lacks the mental develop- 
ment to do the task. One way to get 
more maturity is to wait for it. ‘“Mean- 
while,” says Mrs. Jones, “give the child 
materials in keeping with his level of 
ability.” 

2. The child dreads reading for emo- 
tional reasons. It may be that he has 
failed before, that he has a speech defect, 
that others laugh at his clothes, or that 
he is socially insecure. Such causes are 
difficult to identify. Winning the child’s 
confidence and taking the time to develop 
a careful case history are the only meth- 


ods. 


3. Poor teaching, insufficient or the 
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wrong kind, may be responsible for the 
child’s difficulties. In such a case the 
teacher uses a variety of materials to 
provide growth in special skills on the 
child’s own level. If he is a word-caller, 
it may help for him to hear a record 
of his own voice. If he needs to learn 
speed and fluency, the teacher should 
provide easy material (above all, fresh 
material) for needed practice. If he is a 
fingerpointer, phrase flash cards will 
help. 

“Reteaching,” concludes Mrs. Jones, 
“is a continuous process of diagnosis and 
regrouping.” Since it is difficult to find 
the time for such diagnosis in today’s 
crowded classes, Dr. Gray suggests that 
a teacher might devote one period three 
times a week to the study of her few 
“problem” cases, while the other children 
read or play. 


When Judgment Enters 


The reading act is not complete unless 
it includes critical reaction to and use 
of the ideas read. Critical thinking can 
begin early. Flora M. Thurston of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School 
tells how primary children can be taught 
critical thinking through such devices as 
bulletin board news notices which are oc- 
casionally inaccurate. On a rainy day 
the teacher writes, ““We will take a walk 
because it isso sunny.” The children are 
alert to find such misstatements. Using 
a youngster’s name in giving written di- 
rections is another method. “Mary,” 
the teacher writes on the board, “‘you skip 
three times around the room.” Mary 
must read carefully to know exactly what 
todo. Such a game can grow more com- 
plex as the children mature. Doing a 
class newspaper is good for training in 
discrimination and evaluation. The chil- 
dren must choose for limited space those 
items which are most important. 


“Education cannot achieve its goal un- 
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“I may be wrong... ” 

less the pupil learns a measure of critical 
judgment. The educated man should 
know how to solve his own problems,” 
says Joseph Axelrod, of the University of 
Chicago. “Young people will discover 
that facts change. A fact is only the 
starting point, not the end.” 


Mr. Axelrod advocates self-conscious, 
systematic training in critical judgment. 
Such judgment must be securely rooted 
in an understanding of what is read. 


In the upper elementary and lower 
high school the teacher must use three 
approaches. First he makes the student 
increasingly aware of the problem of 
judgment in terms meaningful to him. 
Second, he indirectly inculcates a general 
attitude of reservation, which will lead 
the student to say: “I may be wrong, but 
from what I know, I think . . .,” indicat- 
ing his awareness of how much more must 
yet be learned before he can take a criti- 
cal attitude with any air of finality. 
Third, he teaches the student to make 
evaluative inquiries about the author, 
about the facts presented relative to the 
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question with which he deals, about ihe 
logic of the argument. 

Awareness of the problem of judgment 
emerges slowly as the pupil reads one 
story or poem and then another. The 
teacher leads gradually to the more gen- 
eral problem of what makes a piece of 
literature good or bad, enjoyable or not. 


See Need for Planning 


While there was not complete agree- 
ment among the hundreds of teachers and 
school officers who took part in the con- 
ference there was a consensus of major 
aspects of what constitutes a good basic 
reading program. The need for a 
planned program of instruction was con- 
ceded by all. The general feeling in re- 
gard to the characteristics of such a pro- 
gram was summed up in the final session 
by Philip H. Falk, Superintendent of 
Schools, in Madison, Wisconsin, some- 
what as follows: 

1. The reading program should be 
systematic, not incidental or haphazard. 


2. A study of each child should be the 
starting point for instruction in all 
grades. The teacher should use previ- 
ous records, his own judgment, informa- 
tion from and about the home, and the 
results of tests of achievement, mental 
ability and personality. 

3. The teacher should make plans for 
groups and individuals, with the help 
of librarians, and of psychological and 
other specialists in certain cases. 

4. The reading should be done in 
large units, usually around problems or 
topics of vital interest to children, but 
tapping potential interest and providing 
for developmental needs. 

5. Pupils should be enlisted as “al- 
lies” in attacking reading difficulties. 
Each pupil should know his level of read- 
ing ability, his weaknesses, and the meth- 
ods by which he can improve his reading. 

Such a reading program should result 
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in happier young people. “Reading may 
help to give a young person the security 
needed in a troubled world, the sense of 
justice needed in dealing with one’s own 
group, an understanding of the problems 
besetting a minority group, or a chance 
to escape an adult-dominated world by 
identifying himself with characters his 
own age,” says David H. Russell of the 
University of California. 


He adds, “‘Though reading today must 
stand the competition of the radio, the 
movies, and the comics, teachers are more 
and more pinning their faith on chil- 
dren’s literature to give children the 
values needed for personal development 
and for democratic survival.” 





The five institutions of higher learning 
with the largest enrolments are: New 
York University, 47,647; University of 
California, 43,469; City College of New 
York, 28,567; Columbia University, 
28,000; University of Minnesota, 27,243. 





Ps Catalytic Refining 
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For finest action, today’s engines 
call for a motor fuel fortified with 
catalytic gasoline. Ashland makes 
this more powerful, smoother- 
operating product; makes it bet- 


ter than ever . . . makes it so 
that it’s always season-right. For 
greater driving pleasure, use 
Ashland Flying Octanes. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?]. 


ALGEBRA 
Meaning and Mastery, Book | 
... by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining the 
laboratory concept with tradition- 
al material.Conforming to present- 
day cultural requirements, ALGE- 
BRA, Meaning and Mastery, Book I 
develops ability to understand 
somewhat such scientific develop- 
ments as the Einstein equation. 
Ask yourlocal WINSToNrepresent- 
ative about ALGEBRA, Meaning 
and Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Los Angeles 15 Toronto 

















Victory Through Perseverance 


QO, A HOT SUNNY MORNING in July, 


1939, I noticed a commotion among the 
children in my schoolroom. Their at- 
tention seemed to be drawn to the outside. 
I looked out the window and saw a young 
man of about five feet, ten inches, com- 
ing toward the schoolhouse. He was 
dressed in blue overalls, white shirt, and 
had a dinner pail in his hands. The chil- 
dren were all excited and trying to tell 
me I was going to have a new scholar. 
The man came into the room and told me 
he wanted to enter school in the second 
grade. He told me this story. Ten years 
before he had typhoid fever, which left 
him a cripple. He had to drag his left 


side along. He could not turn his head 
to the left. He had spent practically all 
of these years in bed, with apparently no 
Suddenly he decided to 


aim in life. 
come to school. 

At this time, the boy-man was twenty- 
three years of age. He looked rather 
out-of-place among his seven-year-old 
classmates. He could add a few combina- 
tions, but could not write. He knew 
only a few simple words. For the first 
few days, he seemed to be so self-con- 
scious that I could not determine the best 
course to pursue. When I went to my 
room at the end of the first day, I prayed: 
“Oh God, help me to help that boy catch 
a gleam of hope for the future.” 

I talked each day of the possibilities 
in life. I gave such examples as Andrew 
Johnson who learned to read after he 
was married, yet became President of the 
United States. Then I told him of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and others. 

In a few days, I could see he was tak- 
ing interest, and before long he was show- 
ing such a hunger to learn that I gave 
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Mrs. Vircinia DAWSON 


Teacher, Rowan County Schools 
Morehead, Kentucky 


him all the extra time I could spare 
from the other children. During play 
periods he studied, and I helped him 
when I was not directing play. He soon 
began taking his books home. He missed 
only two days of school the first year. 
He was too ill to come these two days. 


He had to walk more than a mile and 
on the coldest days he would come in 
with the perspiration dripping: from his 
brow and his shirt wet, so great was the 
effort to drag his crippled limbs along. 


The first year we finished grades two, 
three, four and five. The following year 
I went back to the same school. That 
year we really worked. We finished the 
sixth and seventh, and were started on the | 
eighth grade when the term ended. | 
knew that I would not be teaching this 
same school the following year, so about 
the middle of the term I began to talk 
to him about going to Berea to school. | 
told him that there he could choose a vo- 
cation and prepare for it. All of this 
seemed impossible to him. He couldn't 
understand where the money and clothing 
could be secured. His parents were poor 
and old. He had seldom been away from 
his humble two-room cabin. I told him 
of the fund set apart by the state for 
educating the handicapped. I wrote the 
Welfare Department at Frankfort and 
President Hutchins at Berea, and with the 
help of our board of education and Roy 
Cornette, superintendent, he went to 
Berea. I felt uncertain that he would 
stay, but I knew he had a determination 
to conquer. So he left Poplar Hollow 
and his parents. I keep remembering 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
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Drawing Crayons. 
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of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
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that very fine old quotation: “He came, 
He saw, He conquered.” 

The above happened five years ago. 
He stayed at Berea for four years, com- 
pleting his high school course. Recently, 
he was employed by the Rowan County 
Board of Education to finish a rural 
school as an emergency teacher. He has 


undergone a complete transformation. - 


His English is good, his manners perfect, 
his every attitude that of a gentleman. 
He does not seem to mind the fact that he 
is handicapped, and meets the public 
with perfect ease and grace. Latest re- 
ports from the office of the superintendent 
tell me that he is doing a splendid job 
with the elementary grades. 


I am sorry if I have appeared to be 
telling this story as if I have played any 
important part. I merely guided the best 
that I knew. It was the determination 
and will power that had come forth in the 
boy’s life that led him on. May we as 
teachers be aware of our opportunities 
at all times, for the under-privileged 
children certainly deserve our attention. 





Bureau of the Census officials are now 
awaiting reaction to a proposal for using 
school teachers to enumerate the 1950 
census. 


Officials state the proposition has been 
received with favor by education associ- 
ations but that it is now up to state, city 
and county teacher groups to determine 
whether all schools will be closed Apr. 1, 
1950, for a week, so that the teachers can 
count noses. 


If the project is adopted, the average 
teacher would enumerate about 250 per- 
sons during the week, and would be paid 
between $50 and $75 for the work. 
Enumerators are paid piece work rates, 
varying with local conditions. 
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Face Saving 


I tell myself that I don’t care 

What people think of me, 

That nothing that someone might say, 
Could fret or worry me. 


I tell myself a hundred times 

That I am strong; and free 

To choose my path; to pay my way. 
Wherever I may be. 


I walk unruffled by the world. 
A polka face; ’tis true. 

I tell myself that I don’t care, 
But Oh, I do! I do! 


—Anabel Rhoads Price. 





A 16mm sound color film currently 
being distributed by the Department of 
University Extension, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Materials, University of Ken. 
tucky, Lexington 29, is “Schoolhouse in 
the Red”. This film was produced for 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and is be- 
ing distributed through the courtesy of 
the State Department of Education. 


The film deals with problems of a 
small school district faced with the need 
of redistricting. The patrons of the one- 
room’ school study and argue the points 
related to consolidation. The documen- 
tary-type film does not suggest any def- 
inite solution, but tries to show the differ- 
ent points to be considered. 


A 50c service fee is charged, covering 
booking, transportation both ways, and 
complete insurance. 

Alternate dates should be given when 
requesting the film from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Materials, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29. 
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uA JoHN FiInLEY WILLIAMSON, con- 


ductor of the world-famous Westminster 
Choir and President of Westminster 
Choir College, will conduct master 
classes for chorus and choir conductors 
at the School of Music of the University 
of Louisville, June 13-18. The classes 
will be taught by Dr. Williamson per- 
sonally and will be in choral organiza- 
tion, conducting, vocal methods, and re- 
hearsals. In addition to the master 


classes, a camp for young people of high . 


school and early college age will be of- 
fered. To this group will be offered 
voice class, choir class and conducting 
class, with a fourth period to be taught 
by Dr. Williamson and which will be of- 


fered as a laboratory class to the mem- 
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Dr. Williamson to Conduct Music Classes 


HELEN BoswELL 
Supervisor of Music 
Louisville Public Schools 
& 


bers of the master classes. The first three 
classes for pupils in the camp will be 
taught by section heads and assisiants 
whose names will be announced later, 
Enrollment in the master classes will be 
limited to'100 and that of the camp to 
200. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson has con- 
ducted the famous Westminster Choir for 
more than twenty-five years. They tour 
the United States annually and have made 
two tours in Europe. They are well 
known in this section of the country 
through concert appearances (the choir’s 
beginning was in Dayton, Ohio) and 
through many broadcasts with the New 
York Philharmonic, the N.B.C, Sym- 
phony, and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestras under directors that include 
Toscanini, Stokowski, Bruno Walter, and 
many others. On December 5,1948, they 
were heard in the regular Sunday broad- 
cast of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony in the C Minor Symphony of Gus- 
tave Mahler, with Bruno Walter conduct 
ing. 

For fifteen years, the Westminster 
Choir College has made its home in 
Princeton, New Jersey, but Dr. William. 
son has conducted summer sessions at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, Los Angeles, 
and in Texas. He will dispense with the 
summer session on the West Coast in 
1949 in order to be at Louisville. Many 
teachers and choir conductors in the Ohio 
Valley have studied at Westminster Choir 
College, either in the regular session or 
at summer sessions held at Northfield, 
Los Angeles, San Marcos and, since the 
War, in Princeton. Many of the students 
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who desire to attend a summer school in 1949. These 


interested request scholarship application form of: 
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Community Financial Service, 
210 Citizens Bank Building 
P. O. Box 856 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 








SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Community Financial Service, Inc., announces with pleasure that it 
offers ten scholarships of $100 each to individuals in the teaching profession 


_ the basis of need, character, promise as educational leaders, and scholar- 
ship. Applications from teachers, librarians and other school people, ages 
21 to 35, who have completed at least two years of college will be welcomed. 
A Committee of outstanding Kentucky educators will make the awards. If 


aids will be given on 
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in professional schools have been accom- 
panied regularly by selected high school 
pupils who have come back after these 
camp sessions as missionaries and who 
help directors to build and energize 
choral tone. Obviously voices for the 
camp will need to be selected so as to 
provide a balanced chorus. For several 
summers, the camp for high school pupils 
during the summer session at Princeton 
has been filled to capacity, and many 
pupils have been refused. It will be nec- 
essary, therefore, to give preference in 
the master classes to those directors who 
assist with enrolling in the camp young 
voices enough to insure a completely sat- 
isfying experience for the young people 
and an adequate laboratory class for Dr. 
Williamson. 


While the summer session is set up to 
meet a strong demand from Kentucky 
teachers and our neighbors in Indiana, 
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COMPANY 


School 


Furniture and Supplies 


Junior Guild Library Service 
Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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Ohio, and Tennessee, we are already in 
receipt of inquiries from the West Coast. 
Early enrollment will be necessary. 


Persons accepted for the master classes 
or the camp will be expected to have 
familiarized themselves with the music 
to be used before they arrive. These 
choral numbers will be used in the final 
program at which both groups will sing. 
For this reason advance registration will 
be necessary. The music may be bought 
through a local dealer by those people 
who register in advance and who are ac- 
cepted for either group. Housing can be 
provided in the immediate vicinity of the 
School of Music. 


A bulletin with complete information 
will be available early in February and 
will be mailed to all interested people. 
Send requests to the School of Music of 
the University of Louisville or to the 
Music Department of the Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools. 





The University of Kentucky’s Bureau 
of Government Research has published a 
118-page booklet outlining Kentucky’s 
principal constitutional problems. Pur- 
pose of the booklet is to clarify these 
problems and make suggestions whereby 
our present state constitution may be 
brought up to date. The book is a com- 
pilation of papers prepared by authori- 
ties on the chief sections of the constitu- 
tion. 


During the last 25 years Egypt has 
succeeded in reducing its illiteracy only 
from 85 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
entire adult population. 


Men outnumber women 3 to 1 in the 
Nation’s Colleges and Universities. 
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For Spring Testing 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


New forms R, S, T based ori today’s school 
curriculum give a valid measure of achieve- 
ment 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Widely used and well known for its ease of 
administering, scoring, and interpreting 
IOWA LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST 


Elementary and _ Intermediate batteries 
measure reliably the most important lan- 
guage skills 


World Book § Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, State Rep. 
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Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisrille 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To compete means to demonstrate*competence — competence to excel in 
quality as well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. 
We invite discriminating comparison of price and service. 
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Of Great Importance 


The attitude of the public toward the 
school is often influenced by school per- 
sonnel other than teachers. Those who 
answer the telephone, meet the public, 


drive the school busses, keep the build- 


ings and post the records may either 
make or break a program of school pub- 
lic relations. Such employees are usu- 
ally permanent residents of the commu- 
nity. They have a following, often diff- 
erent from that of the teachers and school 
officials, and what they say about the 
school counts in the community. If they 
are informed and proud of the work of 
the school, they will promote good will. 
On the other hand, if they are uninformed 
and dissatisfied, they may do great harm 
to the school program. 


In the preliminary report of the South- 
ern States Work-Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems dealing with School 
Public Relations, the following statement 
is made :“Many a custodian has kept the 
building warm for the children while 
making the community hot for certain 
teachers; many a bus driver has driven 
the students safely home each day while 
driving the principal out of his job at the 
end of the year; many a lunchroom work- 
er has served a balanced diet at school 
while starving the school program in the 
community; many a school secretary has 
labored faithfully for the superintendent 
during office hours while belaboring him 
without restraint in the community drug- 
store.” 

This may be putting it strongly, but 
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there is doubtless much truth in the state. 
ment. Where such conditions prevail, 
they are often caused by misunderstand. 
ing and failure of the teachers to take the 
non-teaching personnel into their confi 
dence and to explain the school program 
to them. The wise teacher and school ad- 
ministrator will constantly encourage a 
mutual feeling of responsibility and re. 
spect among all workers in the field of 
education, will seek the advice and coun- 
sel of others, will praise their endeavors 
and will share with them the credit for 
any success attained. When this is done, 
all become ambassadors of good will for 
the school before the public. 


The very simplicity of these trite ob- 
servations often cause them to be over- 
looked. Certainly three things are ap- 
parent. In the first place, the same care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
non-teaching personnel as is given to the 
choice of teachers and school officials; 
secondly, every school employee should 
be given the opportunity to know the pro- 
gram of the school and to understand the 
importance of his position in relation to 
the total program; and finally, every per- 
son employed by the school is a power- 
ful factor for public relations, both with- 
in and without the school building. 





Federal Aid to Education 


Numerous recent requests for speakers 
to appear before both lay and profes. 
sional groups on the subject of federal 
aid indicate a great revival of interest 
in this topic. Doubtless by the time this 
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appears in print, bills providing for fed- 
eral aid to education will have been intro- 
duced in both branches of the 81st Con- 
gress. It appears reasonably certain that 
the measure which will receive most seri- 
ous consideration in the 81st Congress 
will be patterned after S 472 which was 
sponsored by the NEA and KEA and 
which passed the U. S. Senate on April 
1, 1948, by the overwhelming vote of 
58 to 22, 


The general purpose of federal aid to 
education is to help the states provide 
schools for all children and to help equal- 
ize educational opportunity by setting up 
a minimum school program for the na- 
tion. The general features of the spe- 
cific proposal supported by the NEA and 
KEA are set out below. 


The total appropriation requested 
amounts to $300,000,000 per year. This 
sum is to be apportioned so that no state 
will receive less than five dollars per 
child of school age. About two-thirds of 
the total amount, it is estimated, will be 
distributed according to a formula which 
takes into account the needs and the ef- 
forts of the various states to meet those 
needs. Under provisions of the measure, 
approximately $13,500,000 would be al- 
lotted to Kentucky. 


The bill provides specifically that the 


control of educational policies shall re-’ 


main in the hands of the states and their 
localities. All funds received by the 
state, however, must be spent for cur- 
rent school costs in the elementary and 
high schools only, such as teachers’ sal- 
aries, the salaries of other employees 
and instructional supplies. 


Another feature of the proposal pro- 
vides that federal funds cannot be used to 
take the place of state and local school 
dollars. If after June 30, 1952, a state 
spends less than two per cent of the in- 
come of all its citizens for public school 
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purposes, it thereby becomes ineligible 
for federal aid. 

Under the terms of the measure, fed- 
eral funds are paid to the State Treas- 
urer, and by him, upon requisition of the 
State Board of Education, to local pub- 
lic school boards. The funds can be paid 
only to public agencies under public con- 
trol. The spending must be done by the 
local board of education under state con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions. Ex- 
penditures are audited in the same man- 
ner in which local and state school ex- 
penditures aer audited and a report of - 
such audit is made to Congress through 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Briefly, these are the features of the 
federal aid to education proposal en- 
dorsed by our professional organizations. 
The outlook for the passage of a bill 
drafted along these lines during the pres- 
ent session of Congress is most favorable. 
Every member of our Congressional 
Delegation is pledged to support such a 
measure. Let us keep in touch with them 
and let them know that we appreciate 
their efforts. 





Our Annual Convention 


The KEA convention to be held in 
Louisville on April 20, 21 and 22 will 
likely be the largest ever held in the State 
of Kentucky. KEA membership is at 
an all-time high, interest is greater and 
every effort is being made to provide an 
interesting and worthwhile program. Our 
president, Dr. H. L. Donovan, has given 
much time and thought to the prepara- 
tion of the general program and the de- 
partmental and sectional officers are 
planning helpful programs in their re- 
spective areas of interest. Convention 
headquarters will be maintained in the 
Louisville Service Club (old Columbia 
Auditorium), 824 South Fourth Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Commercial ex- 
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hibits will also be housed in this building 
and several of the larger departmental 
sessions will be held there. The general 
sessions of the convention will be held, as 
usual, at the Memorial Auditorium. 

Due to limited hotel facilities, all who 
plan to attend the convention should 
make reservations at once or should 
make arrangements for sleeping quarters 
in private homes. 





The Importance of NEA 
Membership 


Recent reports indicate that Kentucky 
is lagging slightly behind last year’s rec- 
ord in NEA membership. This should 
not be true. The courageous and mag- 
nificent fight being waged by the NEA 
for federal aid to education is in itself 
sufficient reason for all teachers to be- 
long to this great professional organiza- 
tion. Never before has the outlook for 
federal aid been so bright; never before 
has the need for a strong national organ- 
ization been so great. We must not lose 
our fight for federal aid this year. We 
will not lose if we maintain a strong 
NEA. 

As indicated by the monthly reports 
in the Kentucky School Journal, the 
teachers from a large number of school 
districts, maintain a one hundred per cent 
membership in the local, the district as- 
sociation, the KEA, and the NEA, from 
year to year. Many of these districts 
have unified dues covering membership 
in all professional organizations. This 
plan is followed in many states and is 
recommended for consideration by the 
teachers of each school in Kentucky. 

Has NEA membership been given seri- 
ous consideration in your school dis- 
trict? If not, will you take up this matter 
at your next meeting? Too much is at 
stake this year for us to fail to support 


the NEA! 
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The Penalty of Leadership 


(Editorial Note: The following state. 
ment appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Kentucky School Journal, January, 
1929. Dean William S. Taylor, Coilege 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
was editor at that time.) 

In every field of human endeavor he 
that is first must perpetually live in the 
white light of publicity. 

Whether the leadership be vested ina 
man or in a manufactured product, emv- 
lation and envy are ever at work. 

In art, in literature, in music, in indus. 
try, the reward and the punishment are 
always the same. 

The reward is widespread recognition; 
the punishment, fierce denial and deitrac- 
tion. 

When a man’s work becomes a stand- 
ard for the whole world, it also becomes 
a target for the shaft of the envious few. 

If his work be merely mediocre, he will 
be left severely alone; if he achieves a 
masterpiece, it will set a million tongues 
a-wagging. 

Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a com- 
monplace painting. 

Whatsoever you write, or paint, or 
play, or sing, or build, no one will strive 
to surpass or to slander you, unless your 
work be stamped with the seal of genius. 

Long, long after a great work or a 
good work has been done, those who are 
disappointed or envious continue to cry 
out that it cannot be done. 

Spiteful little voices in the domain of 
art were raised against our own Whistler 
as a mountebank long after the big world 
had acclaimed him its greatest artistic 
genius. 

The little world continued to protest 
that Fulton could never build a steam- 
boat, while the big world flocked to the 
river banks. 
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The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader and the effort to equal him is 
tate. Imerely proof of that leadership. 
‘mns§ Failing to equal or to excel, the fol- 
‘ary, Flower seeks to depreciate and to destroy 
lege {— but only confirms once more the su- 
cky, fyeriority of that which he strives to sup- 
plant. 
the There is nothing new in this. 


the Tt is as old as the world and as old as 
. the human passions — envy, fear, greed, 
Y: ‘ Eaition, and the desire to surpass. 

mT And it all avails nothing. 

dus-{ If the leader truly leads, he remains 
are f— the leader. 


Master-poet, master-painter, master- 

ion; workman, each in his turn is assailed, 

‘rac-fand each holds his laurels through the 
ages. 





and-F That his is good or great makes itself 


mes Binown, no matter how loud the clamor 
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February, Nineteen Forty-Nine 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Ee TRALEE BA 


FUN AND 
LEARNING 
Built on 
Birthday Interest 


The fun comes 
from rolling indi- 
vidual birthdays of 
pupils into one 
classroom event. 
Learning pivots on 
correlation with birth- ht} ’ 
days of famous people. 
Overjoyed by this big . 
class party are youngsters whose birthdays come in 
vacation. The program theme is the pride of asso- 
ciation in being born same month as famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday into an event 

in which all can take part: 

1—Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs” accord- 
ing to each child’s birth month. 

2—Each club has projects relating toits month. For 
example, brief reports on famous people, his- 
torical dates, origin of the month and holidays. 


For party phase of class-birthday, each group might 
rig up easy costumes to represent famous individ- 
uals. Class might parade around room with each 
month’s club identified by placard. Program is 
carried out with reports, birthday songs, games, 
Cake, popcorn or apples might be served on 
paper “‘doilies” made and decorated by class. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little or 
complete an observance as desired might be ine 
corporated into school day routine. 

Birthday starter list: 

JAN. Betsy Ross, Lewis Carroll 

FEB. George Washington, A. Lincoln 

MAR, Luther Burbank, Johnny Appleseed 

APR. Hans C, Andersen,Wm, Shakespeare 

MAY Queen Victoria, R.W. Emerson - 

JUNE Harriet Beecher Stowe 

JULY Stephen Foster, Julius Caesar 

AUG. Orville Wright, Oliver W. Holmes 

SEPT Jane Addams, Dr. Sam’! Johnson 

OCT. Miles Standish, William Penn 

NOV. Daniel Boone, Marie Curie 

DEC. Ludwig Beethoven, Clara Barton 

This information is from SARA FERNALD, Grade Critic, 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School, affiliate 
echool Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
satisfaction. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
































| TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, James T. ALTON, Vine Grove...............---- June 30, 195) 
i President June 30,1949 Mrs. a Fow er, 1207 Larue Am. nae 
‘ Lo une 30, 

Miss Mary Lee Travetsteap, Franklin, “a recon Hain, June 20,195] 

Ist Vice-President .~n0onvenso-------- June 30,1949 _ a 
A. D. Owens, Newport une 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maurin, Albany, Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, Morehead......... 4 une 20, 195) 
2nd Vice-President June 30,1949 MC. Naprer, Hazard June 20, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 30,1951 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset..............-.------+--+ June 30, 1949 
Cantos Oakey, Morganfield June 30,1949 EE. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 195) 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown..........2222-..---- June 30, 1951 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson................. June 30, 1949 

7 Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 


= Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District 


President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Seconp District 


President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuirp Distaict 
President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W.-M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 
Fourtu District 


President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts District 


President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte CumsBertanp District 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 


NortHern District 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Upper CumBerLanp District 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Urrrr Kentucky River District 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Kofiman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dord E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 
President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 
Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 8 


Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 


Guidance Section 

President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 

Home Economics Education 

President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County Hig, 
Winchester 


Trades and Industries 

President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paiste 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Uniyersities and Colleges 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, U. of K., Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Dr. Dorothy Stephans Holmes, H. S., Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 
hell 


Secretary—J. C. Brash Camp ille 
bellsville. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 


President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


College, Camp 





Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 

Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 

President—To be elected at fall meeting 

Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Western Kentucky State College, 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 

High Sshool Coaches, Kentucky Association 


President—Lawrence McGinnis, Owensboro 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Covington 


K. EK. A. Pranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgkin January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1951 





George Robinson, Grayson 
J. A. Caywood, Independ 














W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray.............. June 30, 1949 
Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 
=. Cc. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington................... June 30, 1950 


Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 


June 30, 1948 





Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murrav 
Library Group Conference 
President—Miss Evalyn Willey, Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Koch, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky , 
President—Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
Green 
Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Psychological Association, Kentucky ve 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, Francis Bldg., Louisville 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarp oF Trustees oF TeacHeRrs’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
TERM EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 


L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green............... June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort...................January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 


Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 


William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 
Louisville 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 











June 30, 1948 





ComMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


TERM EXPIRES 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 








Louisville June 30, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
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H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 


(ex officio) 





June 30, 1949 
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K. E. A. and N. E. A. HONOR ROLL - FEBRUARY, 1949 


*_Indicates that N.E.A dues have been pledged or paid. 








Counties Superintendents. Independent Districts Superintendent 

I 2555 os cicsesnertcrencentiecd E. H. Darnaby Fort Knox .......................... Wm. E. Kingsolver 

| meee ce a Prentice L. Lassiter aoe *- J. i. a 

. OS IT A PEE A ames Depp 

ag i aga iges  oreaae eget = SR aeons Lillian B. Johnston 
= aca a daaaeael aman imaaiaadnaa Sn rn NII icin ccenisnsnandncreeimians N. C. Turpen 

REE cet Sek oe ee ee i ne ed Mark Scilly 

EES Ot eee) EN aS W. L. Case Pembroke .......... ie L. W. Allen 

i nea heatiaeariceat vps Mrs. Daisie Carter “Providence ...........................- Edwin R. Ward 

a eee John W. Long Somerset ..........--..---.0eosee-neeeoeee- P. H. Hopkins 

———. Dentis McDaniel WO OE, 6 sonecani vessel Harry Holtzclaw 

a OER. O. J. Stivers Schools and Colleges 

| ET en Cae James C. Bright Artemus Graded School 

Logan a ea eee R. B. Piper, Jr. L. W. Buchanan, Prin. 

SES ney James R. Allen Division of Institutional Education, 

* . Dept. of Welfare, Frankfort 

en iN ga iS aaa a —— M. J. Clarke, Director 

<p coum ae mance - % 8PP Louisville: 
I aca Roy McDonald Eastern Junior High..Roman T. Brom, Prin. 
ES EE OREO. C. T. Clemons Louisville Male High.............. W. S. Milburn 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Rou, Petersen and Company 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 


wrote Us: 


‘7°90 a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.?? 











KNOW THIS SYMBOL 


BADGE OF HONOR AND INTEGRITY 
THE OFFICIAL EMBLEM OF 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 


AN ASSOCIATION OF THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


WHAT IS THE NSSI? - 


The National School Service Institute is a public service organization in the best 
definitions of the term. Membership is not attained merely by joining and paying 
dues, nor maintained by wearing badges and being good fellows. NSSI member- 
me 4 is open only to those who pass careful screening as to business integrity and ability to serve the schools 
with good merchandise at fair prices. Institute members are dedicated to educational progress not only 
through ever-improving tools of education but also as active supporters of every sane and progressive 


program of educational leadership. 

NSSI PUBLIC RELATIONS 
In Kentucky, as in other states, there is an NSSI Public Relations Committee working continuously for 
educational improvement. The work is carried on cooperatively with those whose privilege it is to teach 
and with all whose duty it is to make education pay dividends in human betterment. This advertisement 
is the fifth of a series sponsored by the Kentucky members of the National School Service Institute. This 
has been done in the public interest by school business firms well known in the 
educational life of Kentucky. They proudly display the official symbol of the 
NSSI and their management and salesmen will be happy to explain and extend 
the Institute’s public services to you. 


KNOW THIS SYMBOL 


It is your guarantee of the best in the essential tools of education 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311 W. Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 
ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 
CuiLpcraFrt—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 


BeckLey, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


DousLepAY AND CoMPANY AND JuNIoR LITERARY 
Guttp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

THe Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Ky 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE Frontier Press Distrisutinc CompaAny—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 


Georce F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


ae Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
y. 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


We specialize in financing schools 


throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Long Distance 238 


Telephones: } Local JAckson 0226 











KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


D. C. HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Ky. 

Houcuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank. 
fort, Ky. : 

LainLaw BrotHEers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, /ick. 


son, Tennessee. ‘ 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 


MacMILLIAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Ranp McNatty & Co—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company-—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 


Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago Il, 
Ill. 


Si.ver Burpett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn 


Wesster PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


Wortp Boox Encyctoparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Joseph E. Leming, 326 West Main Street, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Kentucky. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
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If it is a_ position in the 


TEACHERS! Oregon, Washington, Cali- 


fornia, the Rocky Mountain Region or Gentral states, 
we can find it for you. (Free Enrollment). 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IOWA 
Member—N.A.T.A. 30th Year 
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SCHOOL... For Safety’s Sake! 


The foremen shown below are reviewing 
safety conditions throughout a modern coal 
mine—to stop accidents before they happen. 
Throughout the progressive bituminous 
coal industry, daily meetings like this one 


help build modern mining’s safety record. 
Today American coal mines are twice as 
safe as 40 years ago in terms of man hours 
worked, more than four times as safe in 
terms of coal tonnage mined. 











The young miner shown at right with his 
wife is one of America’s new generation of 
miners. A World War II veteran, he chose 
operation of mechanized mining equipment 
for his peacetime work. Miners’ wages — 
their weekly earnings are higher than those 
received by the workers in any other major 
industry — assure him a high standard of 
living. 


It’s worthwhile learning about coal! To 
bring your classes accurate, timely informa- 
tion about our greatest national resource, 
we've published a valuable fact book, Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal. For your free copies, 
mail the coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies 
of PERTINENT Facts ABpout COAL. 
(Please Print) 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincron 5, D. C. 
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Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 


February, Nineteen Forty-Nine 49 








We musi pass 
pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid 
test .. . We have a “board of examiners” 
which tests the merits of all the operations 
of our company. 

That ‘‘board’”’ consists of our employes, our 
customers, and our stockholders—the three 
groups which have a primary interest in our 
business. 

We believe it is to the benefit of the entire 
social order that we operate our company in 
the best interests of these three groups. And 
they give us some pretty tough quizzes from 
time to time. 

We believe our customers deserve the very 
best product we can manufacture at the low- 
est possible price. Our employes are entitled 
to steady employment, good working condi- 
tions, and the highest possible income con- 
sistent with the economics of the business. 
Our stockholders should have a reasonable 
return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a 
fair balance between these three groups. 

In every college community in the country, 
one or more of these groups is represented. 
How well do our principles work out in 
practice? 

TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the 
number of IH employes has increased from 
60,000 to 90,000— an increase of 30,000 jobs. 
In the same period, the average straight time 


hourly earnings of our factory employes have. 


increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced 
more goods and services than ever before. 
Customers benefited from the fact that our 
margin of profit on sales was one-third less 
than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair 
return on the savings they have invested in 
our Company. Dividends on common stock 
last year are equivalent to 5% on: the book 
value, as compared with 4% in 1941. 


TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 51% cents from each dollar of 


20 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


THIS 1,000,000-VOLT X-RAY MACHINE in Harvester’s 
Manufacturing Research Department “looks through” 
5% inches of steel to examine the structure of fabricated 
parts. To protect operators and others from secondary 
radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is housed 
in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 
from a panel outside the room. 





sales. We believe most people regard this as a reason- 
able rate of profit. 

We know it is our continuing ability to earn a 
reasonable profit that has made it possible for 
International Harvester in the past year to serv 
more people— customers, employes, and stockholders 
— in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 

We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 


& 
INTERNATIONAL Fa HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This is 


HIS is freedom — many religions, many 
port living in harmony together. For 

freedom is more than a way of life. It 
is a state of spirit — and our richest asset. 


Under freedom of religion, Americans attend 
more churches than any other nation. Under 
freedom of speech, we have more newspapers, 
more radio stations than any country in the 
world. Under freedom of opportunity, our 
children attend more schools, have more 
chances to succeed in life. 


We have only 7% of the world’s people, living 
on 6% of the world’s land. Yet we in America 


America 


have the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. 

Under freedom of enterprise — you may call 
it Democracy, or Capitalism — we make just 
about one-third of the world’s goods, mostly 
for our own use. We drive three-fourths of 
the world’s autos, use about half the world’s 
electricity. Our homes are unrivaled for com- 
fort and labor-saving devices. We eat more 
meat, buy more clothes, see more shows, own 
more insurance. We even save more money. 
Yes, freedom pays — in the coin of tolerance 
and understanding, and in the coin of progress 
and prosperity. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Helping Build a Better Kentucky 





























A 1948 Summer Session Class 


Things to Know About 

The 1949 Summer Session 
® New Dates—June 20-August 13 (eight weeks). 
© Amount of Residence—nine weeks. 


© Amount of Credit—up to nine semester hours. 








For Information About Admission or Courses Offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
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